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The Organization Drive in the Steel Industry 


The labor situation in the steel industry is perhaps more 
challenging than in any other industry at the present time. 
Efforts are under way to organize the steel workers as an 
industrial union. This is characterized as an attempt to 
demonstrate that the large mass production industries can 
be thoroughly organized and that they have not been or- 
ganized in the past mainly because craft unions in structure 
and tactics were inadequate for the job. The boldness of 
the present effort is accentuated by the fact that, because 
of many factors, the steel industry may be considered one 
of the most difficult industries in which to conduct a suc- 
cessful unionization drive. 


ORIGIN OF THE ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


The organizing campaign is the outgrowth of the cleav- 
age between craft and industrial unions in the American 
— of Labor since it held its convention in October, 
1935. 

The convention in 1934 in response to demands for or- 

ization of the mass production industries ordered the 

ecutive Council of the A. F. of L. to conduct a cam- 
paign of organization in the iron and steel industry and to 
issue charters to national and international unions when 
organized in automobile, cement, aluminum, and other 
mass production industries. However, the Council was 
obligated to protect the jurisdictional rights of craft unions 
in these industries. 

The general understanding was that this policy would 
permit the formation of real industrial unions. The indus- 
trial unionists desired to have charters of unlimited juris- 
diction issued to organizations in these industries. How- 
ever, they failed to realize that the Executive Council was 
so limited by the A. F. of L. constitution that it could not 
disregard the jurisdictional claims of craft unions. 

When the 1935 convention met, the industrial unionists 
found that the Council had issued only a limited charter to 
the automobile workers and that no organizing campaign 
had been attempted in the iron and steel industry. There- 
upon the proponents of industrial unionism demanded a 
policy which would permit industrial unions to have un- 
limited charters, such, for example, as the United Mine 
Workers has, permitting it to include all workers in and 
about the mines. They based their demand on the need 
for organizing the great body of unorganized workers and 
pointed to the impossibility of doing so as long as craft 
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unions were permitted, through jurisdictional claims, to 
split up the workers in mass production industries after 
they had been organized. 

The demand of the industrial unionists was defeated by 
a vote of 18,024 to 10,933. (Each vote represents 100 
members or major fraction thereof.) But the 10,933 votes 
represented not only industrial unions but various craft, 
amalgamated, and federal unions and state federations of 
labor and federations of local unions called “city centrals.” 
It is estimated that this vote represented unions having a 
total membership of 1,100,000, or over 36 per cent of the 
A. F. of L. membership, indicating a strong and wide- 
spread sentiment for forming industrial unions where they 
would be more effective than craft unions. 


Tue C. I. O. 


On November 10, 1935, the representatives of eight 
leading unions? formed a Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. Its purpose is to help organize the unorganized 
in the mass production industries and bring them into the 
A. F. of L., as industrial unions. It disclaims any inten- 
tion of invading industries where the craft unions are 
strong, but it believes that craft unions should not be per- 
mitted through jurisdictional claims to disrupt industrial 
unions after they are organized. It considers this particu- 
larly important where the craft unions have failed to or- 
ganize industries and where their jurisdictional claims 
are mere “paper claims.” 

In January, 1936, the Executive Council declared that 
the C. I. O. was “a challenge to the supremacy of the A. F. 
of L.” because it was an organization “dual” (rival) in 
Pe and character and asked for its dissolution. The 
C. I. O. disclaimed any intention of becoming a dual or- 
ganization, pointed out that it did not issue charters, de- 
clared that it is as legitimate to encourage the organization 
of industrial unions as it is to promote craft organization, 
and insisted that it was going to spend money to develop 
the  ‘aaataes labor movement rather than to aggrandize 
itself. 

As an indication of its desire to organize workers in the 
mass production industries and have them affiliate with 
the A. F. of L., the C. I. O. sent to the Executive Council 


? Coal miners union; typographical union; amalgamated clothing 
workers union; ladies garment workers union; textile workers 
union; oil field, gas well, and refinery workers union; cap and 
millinery workers union; and the mine, mill, and smelter workers 
union. Later the flat glass workers union, automobile workers 


union, the rubber workers union, and the iron, steel and tin workers 
union joined the committee. 
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on February 23, 1936, an offer to contribute $500,000 
toward a fund of $1,500,000 for organizing the steel in- 
dustry. As a condition of making the gift the C. I. O. re- 
quired assurance that the workers organized would “re- 
main united in one industrial union” and that the cam- 
paign would be put in charge of organizers who know the 
problems of.the industry. 

On March 6 the A. F. of L. announced that it had a 
plan to organize the steel industry involving the raising of 
a fund of $750,000, the appointment of a representative of 
the A. F. of L. to head the campaign, and the conduct of 
the campaign in accordance with an agreement to be made 
with the Amalgamated Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
Union. This union has had technical jurisdiction over the 
industry since the 1880’s but since the Homestead Strike 
in 1892 it has been unable to organize more than a few 
thousand skilled workers, mostly in small and “indepen- 
dent” companies.’ The plan also included provisions which 
seemed to mean that the craft unions concerned would 
have an opportunity to put in jurisdictional claims over 
those organized. Hence the C. I. O. continued to go its 
own way, and in May the Executive Council ordered it to 
dissolve. Since the unions affiliated with the C. I. O. are 
autonomous bodies within the A. F. of L. they insisted 
that this order was not warranted under the constitution 
of the A. F. of L. Meanwhile the C. I. O. had persuaded 
the steel workers union to accept its offer of $500,000 for 
an organization drive. 

On June 30, the C. I. O. unions were cited to appear 
before the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. on August 
3 to answer charges that they were seeking to set up a 
dual organization. They defied this order and pointed out 
that they expected the unions they organized to affiliate 
with the A. F. of L. The Council voted to suspend 10 of 
the 12 unions‘ in the C. I. O. unless they withdrew from 
it by September 5, although the constitution of the A. F. 
of L. does not give the Council power to suspend unions. 
Furthermore, the Council cannot revoke the charter of an 
affiliated union except upon a two-thirds majority vote of 
the convention. However, if the suspension was allowed 
to stand the C. I. O. unions could not have representation 
in the convention and the proponents of craft unions would 
have control. But if the C. I. O. unions were allowed 
representation in the convention they could block an at- 
tempt to revoke their charters. Moreover, if the propo- 
nents of industrial unions obtained a majority they could 
control A. F. of L. policy. 


Moves For PEACE 


Because of the apparently serious danger of a perma- 
nent division in the labor movement many offers of friend- 
ly mediation were made to both factions including an offer 
by representatives of national Catholic and Jewish organi- 
zations and of the Federal Council of Churches. 

On the date set for the trial, David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (one 
of the C. I. O. unions) and a member of the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council, urged the Council to postpone action 
until the meeting of the next convention and declared that 
his union would be willing to abide by a majority vote, a 
bid obviously made to counteract the fears of craft leaders 
that they could not marshal a two-thirds majority. His 


8 Those not dominated by the large corporations. 

4The Typographical Union and Cap and Millinery Department 
of the Hatters Union were not suspended since the heads of these 
organizations indicated that they were acting merely in a personal 
capacity as members of the C. I. O. 
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appeal was ineffectual. None of the C. I. O. unions witha 
drew from that body by September 5 and it continued tq 
gain increasing support. The Typographical Union (@ 
craft union) upheld the membership of its president igmmm 
the C. I. O. and promised financial support to organiz@il 
industrial unions. The Hatters Union took similar actiongl 

By October 1 some of the members of the Executivam 
Council had concluded that the issue of craft vs. industrial 
unionism was not as important as preventing a split igm 
the labor movement. Furthermore, when the Executivél 
Council met in October it did not suspend the Typomm 
graphical Union and the Hatters Union. Early in Octobeg { 
leading officials of the Ladies Garment Workers Unio 
and of the Hatters Union indicated that a peace plan mighf 
be devised if the Executive Council would rescind the sus#im 
pensions. In response the Council announced that it would 
appoint a committee to negotiate with a committee fro 
the C. I. O. but that it would not lift the suspensions# 
John L. Lewis, the chairman of the C. I. O., insisted that 
the suspensions be lifted before negotiations were begunjl 
Other members of the C. I. O. desired to have a negotiat# 
ing committee appointed without delay, particularly i 
view of the fact that the negotiating committee appointed 
by the Executive Council declared that it was free to ex 
plore “every possibility and avenue of reconciliation of alll 
differences including the complete restoration of the forme 
status” of the C. I. O. unions. 

On November 24, 1936, the A. F. of L. convention b 
a vote of 21,679 to 2,043 supported the Executive Council 
in its act of suspending the C. I. O. unions. Even if the 
representatives of the C. I. O. unions had been present ta 
cast their 11,000 votes they could have been suspended b 
a majority vote. The convention voted to keep the sus 
pensions in effect until the “present breach” is “healed 
and adjusted under such terms and conditions as the 
Executive Council may deem best in each particular cas¢ 
or in all cases combined.” The special committee ap¥ 
pointed to discover a basis of settlement is to be continued 
If the suspended unions “make the present relationship 
beyond bearing and create a situation that demands mord 
drastic procedure” the Executive Council is authorized to 
call a special convention to take further action. 

The crux of the situation to be adjusted is the juris 
dictional claims of the craft unions in the unorganized 
mass production industries. It is in these industries that 
the C. I. O. intends to establish industrial unions. 


Tue ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


When the C. I. O. became convinced that the A. F. of L 
would not accept its offer of $500,000 toward an organiz 
ing campaign in the steel industry, in order to establish a 
industrial union, it offered to help the Amalgamated As 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers carry out the 
task. It also gave aid to the automobile, rubber and radie 
workers. 

The steel workers accepted the offer and entered into 
an agreement which provided that the Association should 
“affiliate” with the C. I. O.; that a Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee should be set up, composed of persons 
appointed by the Chairman of the C. I. O., two of whom 
must be from the Association; that this organizing com 
mittee should have power to handle all matters other tha 
issuance of charters to local unions of the Association; 
that the organizing committee and the officers of the As# 
sociation should have exclusive power to reach agreements 
with the steel companies ; and that the Association shoul 
not take action affecting the organizing campaign witho 
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the sanction of the C. I. O. but that the C. I. O. should 
not interfere with the other duties of the officers of the 
Association. The C. I. O. obligated itself to spend up to 
$500,000 if necessary. The organizing committee was 
empowered to excuse newly organized workers from pay- 
ing initiation fees but if it should not do so the fees col- 
lected must be used for the campaign. Dues were fixed 
at $1.00 monthly per member and if the committee deemed 
it necessary they also must be used in the campaign. This 
arrangement did not abridge the rights of the Association 
in its financial demands upon local lodges working under 
agreements. The termination of the campaign was left to 
the discretion of the C. I. O. By June 17 the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee had been formed and the cam- 
paign was under way. 

On July 7, William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
assailed the agreement as having put the existing steel 
union under the domination of the é I. O. and as having 
thwarted the plans of the Executive Council to put the 
entire labor movement behind the campaign. To this Mr. 
Lewis replied that the A. F. of L. had no plan and it could 
join wholeheartedly with the C. I. O. if it wished to. 
(However, such participation would require many craft 
unions to surrender jurisdictional claims, the chief bone of 
contention.) On September 5 Mr. Green announced that 
the A. F. of L. would carry on aggressive organizing work 
in all industries. Some observers regarded this as a 
threat to invade industries which are already pre-empted 
by unions which are members of the C. I. O., for example 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers. Mr. Green told the conven- 
tion of the Typographical Union on September 17 that 
that C. I. O. was “raiding” the jurisdiction of other unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. Mr. Howard, president of 
the Typographical Union replied that he “could tell of 
raids between unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
they were not suspended for such actions.” John P. Frey, 
president of the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L., declared on September 22 that there is “an official 
relationship between the Communist party and certain in- 
ternational unions in the C. I. O.” The history of the 
United Mine Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the leading unions in the C. I. O., however, shows 
that they have successfully resisted attempts of Com- 
munists to establish rival unions in their fields and to cap- 
ture their unions or control their policies. 


CaMPAIGN METHODS 


To organize over 500,000 workers scattered over three 
regions of the country requires extensive machinery. 
Hence the organizing committee has set up regional direc- 
tors and offices at Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Birmingham, 
Alabama, and 35 sub-regional offices. On September 30 
the C. I. O. reported 158 field directors and staff organ- 
izers on a full-time basis, 80 part-time organizers and 
5,000 volunteer organizers. The means employed include 
meetings, radio addresses, and, where municipal ordi- 
nances permit, distribution of literature ; where ordinances 
prevent this a newspaper can be distributed, provided a 
stated price appears on it. Publicity agents are employed 
to make known the workers’ grievances and a legal de- 
partment has been established to fight for the protection 
of their civil liberties. In many communities, however, 
the necessity of protecting union members and prospective 
members from discharge leads to house to house canvass- 
ing and secret meetings of small groups. Conditions are 
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such in some communities that organizers are reported to 
have been assaulted and run out of town. Workers who 
join the union seek to enlist others but fear of discharge 
makes it difficult to hold open meetings. Meetings have 
been prohibited and it is reported that steel companies in 
some cases have bought up land where meetings were 
held in order to make it difficult for the workers to find 
a place to assemble in large numbers. Company spies and 
policemen are on hand to report workers who attend meet- 
ings and those who are victimized by discharge have to be 
looked after by the union. 

Since Thomas Kennedy is Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania as well as Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, which is a member of the C. I. O., he has 
promised, if need be, to put workers on relief who are dis- 
charged because they are union members. He has also 
addressed meetings and brought along state troopers to 
see that the workers were protected. However, in many 
localities the workers are not so fortunate in having a pro- 
tector. The director of organization in Alabama reports 
that civil liberties in Gadsden are imperiled every time a 
union meeting is arranged. “Conditions are so bad in 
Gadsden,” he said, “that when the Central Labor Union 
wants to hold a meeting its officers wire the Governor, 
who sends in state police to protect the meeting against 
mob outrages inspired by the employers. The last time 
such a meeting was arranged it was broken up when the 
union officers forgot to wire the Governor.” (New York 
Times, September 30, 1936.) A writer for the magazine 
Fortune reports that he was arrested by the municipal 
authorities of Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, for taking a picture 
of two typical steel workers at the end of their day’s work. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The indications are that in spite of difficulties the cam- 
paign is bringing results. Important meetings have been 
held in the open and the workers in the Pittsburgh region 
have shown enough spirit to make “a declaration of 
economic independence.” Full-fledged industrial unions 
have been set up in Portsmouth, Ohio and in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. In the Chicago region representatives of 
company unions have not only enrolled as members of the 
steel workers union but are forming a council comprising 
representatives of company unions in Chicago, Gary, 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh, to make concerted demands 
for wage increases and improved working conditions and 
to demonstrate whether or not company unions are effec- 
tive instruments of collective bargaining. Such a test is 
regarded by some as one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the organizing campaign. 

Nobody but the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
knows how many workers have been enrolled. Names and 
addresses are kept secret in order to protect the workers 
against discharge. Aside from results shown by the in- 
crease in union membership, which on September 1 was 
estimated at about 50,000,° there is a movement beneath 
the surface the strength of which it is difficult to weigh. 
On November 5, Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, announced that 82,315 
workers had joined during the four months campaign. 
The companies’ estimates are much more conservative. 

The steel workers suffered defeats in the Homestead 
strike of 1892, and in the strikes of 1901, 1909, and 1919 
which they have not forgotten. Their efforts to organize 
during the operation of NRA were ineffective. They live 
and work under economic and political conditions which 
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make them reluctant to fight. However, a new generation 
has arisen which is somewhat different from the heter- 
ogeneous steel working population of the past. The Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee is a new set-up with 
greater resourcefulness than its predecessors. The Com- 
mittee is in no hurry and the campaign has only begun. 
It intends to work by infiltration. It is estimated that as 
soon as the membership reaches about 100,000 enough 
dues will be coming in to make the campaign self-support- 
ing. 
REACTION OF THE COMPANIES 


The organizing campaign had hardly begun when the 
’ American Iron and Steel Institute on June 28, 1936, gave 
out a statement, indicating that it was speaking for over 
95 per cent of the $5,000,000,000 steel industry. It is re- 
ported that the statement as a full page advertisement was 
carried in about 375 leading newspapers of the nation at 
an estimated expense of $500,000. The statement stressed 
the fact that “persons and organizations not connected with 
the industry have taken charge of the campaign” to or- 
ganize the workers and that there were “many disturbing 
indications that the promoters of the campaign” would 
“employ coercion and intimidation of the employes in the 
industry and foment strikes.” It contended that “the ob- 
jective of the campaign is the ‘closed shop’” and declared 
the employers would oppose any attempt to compel their 
employes “to join a union or to pay tribute for the right 
to work”; that “employment in the industry does not de- 
pend upon membership or non-membership in any organi- 
zation” and that “advancement depends on individual 
merit and effort.” 

However, the statement declared that “the steel indus- 
try believes in the principles of collective bargaining” and 
that it “is in effect throughout the industry.” This refers, 
of course, to employe representation plans, commonly 
known as company unions. Contending that an “over- 
whelming majority” of employes have subscribed to such 
plans by electing employe representatives, and that one 
of the purposes of the organizing campaign “is to over- 
throw these plans” and substitute collective bargaining by 
representatives of an organization having members in all 
the steel plants, the statement announced that “the steel 
industry will use its resources to the best of its ability to 
protect its employes and their families from intimidation, 
coercion and violence and to aid them in maintaining col- 
lective bargaining free from interference from any source.” 

The organizing committee interpreted the statement of 
the employers as “a declaration of industrial and civil war. 
It contravenes the law. It pledges the vast resources of 
the industry against the right of its workers to engage in 
self-organization or modern collective bargaining.” 

Some of the steel companies established employe repre- 
sentation plans during the World War. But, as John 
Fitch has pointed out, it was not until the inauguration of 
the NRA that resort was had on a large scale to this form 
of collective bargaining “in order to make an appearance 
of complying with Section 7a of the Recovery Act.” Fur- 
thermore, “wherever the question has come up, the steel 
companies have gone into court to prevent the holding of 
elections under government auspices to determine through 
what agency—company union or trade union—their em- 
ployes preferred to bargain.”® On two occasions the 
National Labor Relations Board found that when local 
lodges of the steel workers union asked for recognition for 
collective bargaining the Pittsburgh Steel Company “re- 
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fused to recognize them on the basis that the company had 
no knowledge as to how many persons desired the lodges 
to represent them.” But, as Mr. Fitch points out, “in 
both cases the company appealed to the courts to prevent 
an election which would have given them that very in- 
formation.” * 

In a case against the Jones and Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany the National Labor Relations Board found not only 
that workers had been discharged for trying to organize a 
union but that “great pressure was brought to bear on 
union members to make them vote under the employe rep- 
resentation plan.” 


As for the objection of the steel industry to the closed 
shop, “that, after all, is a strange objection for the steel 
industry to raise. Its devotion to the ‘open shop’ is such 
that it has, at times, refused to sell steel to building con- 
tractors employing union labor.” ® 


In a radio address on July 6, John L. Lewis, chairman 
of the C. I. O., declared that the steel companies “profess 
to see nothing but a racket in any independent autonomous 
self-supporting organization of their workers.” Quoting 
from Walter Lippmann (in the New York Herald Trib- 
une) who pointed out that price rigidity and the price 
structure of the steel industry has exhibited “all the obvi- 


ous symptoms of some sort of centralized control” and & 


that the Steel Institute “on top of this” was announcing 
“a labor policy for all the allegedly independent and com- 
peting steel plants of the country,” Mr. Lewis left his 
hearers to compare this situation with the relative control 
which could be established by a labor union. 

Furthermore, he accused the steel companies of main- 
taining a spy system and a blacklist, of disrupting meetings 
of the steel employes, of having their police brutally beat 
labor organizers and drive them out of town, and of hav- 
ing sufficient control over local police and judicial authori- 
ties to bring about the arrest of labor organizers on false 
charges and treat them cruelly while imprisoned. 

Meeting the objection of the steel companies to the fact 
that persons and organizations not connected with the in- 


dustry had taken charge of the organizing campaign, Mr. | 


Lewis asked, “Why shouldn’t organized labor throw its 
influence into this unequal situation? What chance have 
the steel workers to form a free and independent organiza- 
tion without the aid of organized labor? What opportunity 
will they have to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing except by the formation of an 
organization free from management control ?” 

With reference to the steel companies’ insistence on 
dealing with their workers only through company unions, 
and their allegations that disastrous consequences attend 
trade union organization, the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee points out that nine leading steel companies 
having coal mines and coal companies as subsidiaries bar- 
gain collectively with the United Mine Workers, where 
this union is strong enough to command recognition. 
Many other steel companies made agreements with the 
miners’ union covering their employes in their coal mines 
when the NRA was in effect and when the code authority 
as well as the union was in a position to enforce such 
agreements. The committee insists, therefore, that the 
steel companies are inconsistent in refusing to deal with 
their employes in the steel plants, organized into a trade 
union, when they are dealing on this basis with employes 
in their coal mines. 


[bid. 
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EXPERIENCE UNDER CoMPANY UNIONS 


The American Iron and Steel Institute declares that “in 
the steel industry an employe may belong to any type of 
labor organization he chooses—there is no discrimination 
against him for his choice. The principle that the worker 
alone can decide what organization, if any, he wants to 
join is one of the fundamentals of the [employe represen- 
tation] plan.” ® It concludes that “employe representation 
plans in the steel industry operate successfully in the in- 
terest of both employer and employe” because such plans 
serve “to settle promptly and fairly problems which arise 
between labor and management in the ordinary day’s 
work—such questions as wages, hours, seniority, etc.” *° 

As evidence that the workers feel this way about such 
plans and oppose “interference by outsiders” the Institute 
declares this “is best indicated by the fact that no outside 
organization has succeeded in developing a large member- 
ship among steel workers.” It finds further evidence in 
the fact that “the 1936 elections of employe representatives 
by the employes of 30 companies which employ more than 
71 per cent of the total number on steel company pay- 
rolls . . . showed that 92 per cent of the employes in the 
operating divisions were participating in the representation 
plans.” Furthermore, “of some 15,600 questions arising 
under representation plans which were settled in an order- 
ly, judicial manner . . . nearly 73 per cent of the deci- 
sions were in favor of employes, while only 16.4 per cent 
were against them.” ‘2 Six per cent of the cases were com- 
promised and 4.6 per cent were withdrawn. 

However, that the workers were not altogether satisfied 
by the results obtained under these employe representation 
plans is indicated by the fact that when the NRA was in 
effect many of them sought to establish a regular trade 
union for collective bargaining. Furthermore, since the 
NRA was abandoned there has been increasing evidence 
that the workers were not satisfied with collective bargain- 
ing between their representatives and the officials of one 
plant or of one company. The occasions have multiplied 
on which they have sought concerted action among the 
representatives of different plants and companies with a 
view to improving wages, hours and working conditions 
generally in the industry. Some of the representatives 
have also indicated their desire for broader and more ef- 
fective collective bargaining by joining the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee and by supporting its campaign. 

Evidence that better wages have been increasingly de- 
manded is indicated by the Steel Institute’s figures which 
show that wages and hours in 1934 constituted 28 per cent 
of the questions handled under the employe representation 
plans, 35 per cent in 1935, and 40 per cent in the first six 
months of 1936, when 2,063 questions on wages and hours 
arose out of a total of 5,136 demands of all sorts.12 Expert 
studies of employe representation plans in many industries 
show that while minor issues are often handled satisfac- 
torily the usefulness of these plans to the workers is less 
when major issues are discussed. This is due mainly to 
the fact that larger issues involve the industry as a whole 
and cannot be settled by individual plants, and also to the 
fact that without representatives engaged and paid by 
themselves workers do not acquire a degree of equality 
with their employers for purposes of collective bargaining 
at all comparable to that possessed by workers who belong 
to trade unions. 


° The Men Who Make Steel, American Iron and Steel Insti 
p. 31. 10 [bid., pp. 29 and 31. 11 [bid. 

12 Steel Facts, September, 1936, American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 
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Waces, Hours, Propucrion, AND EMPLOYMENT 


There are several indications that the steel industry did 
not like to be pressed at this time on the question of in- 
creased wages. The rate of production is still compara- 
tively low and three wage increases besides the recent one 
have been granted since the steel code was adopted under 
the NRA. 

In 1923 the steel industry abandoned the 12-hour day 
as a general practice and established a basic eight-hour 
day after a determined campaign by religious forces which 
materially influenced public opinion. When the steel code 
was adopted in 1933 it established an eight-hour day and 
a six-day week. The Steel Institute declares that since 
the termination of the code these provisions have been con- 
tinued. 

With the advent of the depression the industry inaug- 
urated the “share-the-work” plan for those whom it could 
furnish work. In a radio address on September 17, 1936, 
W. A. Irvin, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, declared that the Corporation had given “employment 
to an average of 75,000 more men than would have been 
required to perform the limited amount of work then avail- 
able.” Nevertheless the total number of wage earners in 
the industry decreased from 420,000 in 1929 to about 
275,000 in 1931 and to about 223,000 in March, 1933. 


Production dropped from 85 per cent of capacity in 1929 
to 14 per cent in August, 1932, the lowest point. During 
this period hourly wage rates were reduced 25 per cent. 
Between the time of adoption of the steel code in 1933 and 
April, 1934, three wage increases totaling 31 per cent were 
put into effect. The figures of the National Industrial 
Conference Board ** show that average hourly wage rates 
in the steel industry in 1929 were 65.4 cents and in June, 
1936, 66.9 cents, an increase of 2.3 per cent. But the 
average hourly wage rate of unskilled labor in June, 1936, 
was 4.5 per cent less than in 1929 while the average hourly 
wage rate of semi-skilled and skilled labor combined was 
about three per cent greater. Furthermore, the average 
hourly wage rate (66.9 cents) of all classes of labor was 
about seven per cent greater than the average in all manu- 
facturing industries but not so great as in some non- 
manufacturing industries. In anthracite mining it was 
83.2 cents, in bituminous mining 80.2 cents, in petroleum 
producing 75.3 cents, in telephone and telegraph 77.9 cents, 
in electric light and power manufacturing 77.8 cents, and 
in building construction 81.9 cents.** Average hourly 
rates of wages are the only really comparable figures be- 
tween and within industries because weekly, monthly and 
yearly earnings are all affected by the length of the work- 
ing day and the relative opportunity to work. 

On November 16, 1936, the steel companies granted an 
increase of about 10 per cent in wages. e United States 
Steel Corporation grant included the stipulation that 
should the cost-of-living index rise by as much as five 
per cent wages would be automatically advanced five per 
cent. Similarly a fall of five per cent in the index would 
bring an automatic reduction of five per cent. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee attributed 
the general wage increase to steel company efforts to coun- 
teract the organizing campaign because important execu- 
tives had said a few weeks previously that the industry 
could not afford to raise wages at this time. Furthermore, 
executives of leading steel companies were reported in the 
New York Times, October 25, 1936, as exulting because 


18 Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914- 
, 1936, p. 721. 
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of the prospect of a split in the C. I. O. and as claiming 
that the organizing campaign had been a “complete failure.” 
An important factor in this, they said, is the unfamiliarity 
of the steel workers with unions. They claimed that the 
organizing committee had obtained not more than 4000 
dues-paying members while from 20,000 to 40,000 union 
cards had been issued to non-paying members who ac- 
cepted the cards merely to “get the organizers off their 
necks.” 

When the steel companies pointed to the existence of 
higher wage rates than in 1929, as an argument against 
further increases, they also stressed the fact that dividends, 
which had declined from $190,000,000 in 1929 to $11,- 
000,000 in 1933, were only now increasing to a point 
where stockholders could be paid anything. Furthermore, 
they said that a wage increase would necessitate a rise in 

rices, since production has been for some time around 
5 per cent of capacity, and that increased steel prices 
would have a retarding effect on recovery. They also 
called attention to the fact that the number of employes in 
the industry had increased to a point above the number in 
1929, when 460,000 were employed: in May, 1936, 492,000 
were employed. On November 6 the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute announced that the number of employes had in- 
creased to 526,700 in September and that payrolls for the 
first nine months of 1936 were $540,779,000 as compared 
with $557,794,000 during 1935. 

Some of the employe representatives as well as the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee pointed out that tying 
wages to the cost of living would make it impossible for 
the workers to improve their standard of living. Their 
position in this respect received support from the execu- 
tives of some of the companies. For example, E. T. Weir, 
president of the National Steel Company, declared that 
“any attempt to permanently establish the living-cost index 
as the sole barometer for wage adjustments would tend to 
retard the continued increase in real buying power which 
has been and should be the goal of all industry.” 

Furthermore, the workers had asked for a $5.00 mini- 
mum as a base rate for common labor and an increase of 
about $1.25 per day for other workers. A $5 minimum 
for eight hours would mean an hourly rate of 62.5 cents, 
not far from the average for all classes of workers before 
the wage increase. For 40 hours a week this rate would 
have amounted to $25.00, as compared with $19.00 for 40 
rove at 48.8 cents, the rate for unskilled labor in June, 
1936. 

The last wage increase raised the rate for unskilled labor 
in general from about 48.5 cents to 54 cents. Since the 
number of workers in blooming mills, plate mills, blast 
furnaces, open-hearth mills, bar mills, and sheet mills who 
were receiving less than 65 cents an hour (about the aver- 
age for the industry), ranged from 50.7 per cent to 74.7 
per cent ?* and since the Iron and Steel Institute states 
that 93 per cent of the steel workers are semi-skilled and 
skilled, the 10 per cent wage increase materially benefited 
a large number. However, even a minimum of 65 cents 
an hour would provide only $26 for a full-time week of 
40 hours and $1300 for a 50-week year. It would take 
a wage worker at that rate over 115 years to earn the 


amount of one year’s salary of a higher executive who re- 
ceived $150,000 a year. 


EARNINGS AND Prices 
On September 10 the American Iron and Steel Institute 
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announced that the aggregate net earnings of 104 steel 
companies producing 90 per cent of the output in 1935 
were $53,360,000 as compared with $55,249,000 for the 
first six months of 1936. On November 1 the magazine 
Steel revealed that the aggregate net profits of 10 leadi 
companies which have 81 per cent of the industry’s ingot 
capacity were $75,204,792 for the first nine months of 
1936 as compared with $18,466,565 for the same period of 
1935. Since the upward trend in production is expected 
to continue and since further increases in prices are ex- 
pected on January 1, 1937, or before, it would seem that 
the steel industry should not only be in a position to pay 
the increased wages but to make larger profits, unless 
prices should be put so high that productive equipment 
could not be used to fall capacity. 


CuurcH INTEREST IN THE CAMPAIGN 


Among many others interested in the effort of the steel 
workers to organize are churchmen desiring to see the 
relations of the employers and employes develop along 
constructive and humanitarian lines. A number of councils 
of churches, state and national, and individual ministers in 
various centers have been keeping close to the situation by 
personal calls and contacts with both employers and repre- 
sentatives of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee at 
their various headquarters in order to obtain facts, infor- 
mation and literature and their respective points of view. 
Some have also invited employer representatives and 
union representatives to speak before social service com- 
mittees, groups of ministers and other church groups, with 
a view to helping church people to understand the situa- 
tion. 

The statement of principles involved in the right of 
workers as well as of employers to organize which was 
made by the Federal Council of Churches June 29, 1934, 
clearly states basic ethical issues which will be seen to 
underlie the situation in steel as well as in other indus- 
tries: “This is not class legislation, but a guarantee of 
rights without which labor cannot hope to maintain its 
standards against strongly organized aggregations of capi- 
tal when there is conflict of interests. Industry is in a 
much healthier state when workers and employers are 
alike organized with prescribed rights and accepted re- 
sponsibilities.” “When labor is denied the right of free 
choice of representatives and when employers refuse to 
deal with representatives so chosen, the spirit and purpose 
of justice and democracy are thwarted.” Democratic social 
progress, the statement continues, “requires that the many 
functional groups of various types in modern society shall 
have scope for the development of standards and methods 
of action for which they may be properly held responsible. 
. . . Weare convinced that full recognition of social rights 
is the best assurance of responsible and wholesome social 
action.” 

Magazine Note 
Survey Midmonthly (New York. November, 1936. 


Carr, Charlotte E., executive director, Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau, New York City. “Relief—the Price of Low Wages.”— 
Relief rolls are falling more slowly than “general business con- 
ditions are improving” for three reasons: “relief clients are not 
getting their fair share of the new jobs; substandard wages are 
forcing a continuance of relief as supplementation of such wages; 
and a sort of thumbs-down attitude is evident on the part of 
some employers which amounts to discrimination against people 
on relief.” During the summer months in New York City only 
about one in four of the new jobs available took workers off 
relief. Wages below “the subsistence level of relief budgets” are 
unfair to the taxpayers, and particularly to employers who pay 
a decent wage and “must pay taxes for the supplementation by 
relief of substandard wages paid by their competitors.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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